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Cuper's Gardens', which were then unoccupied. I, in sport, proposed that Beauclerk and Langton, and myself should take them ; and we amused ourselves with scheming how we should all do our parts. Lady Sydney grew angry, and said, "an old man should not put such things in young people's heads." She had no notion of a joke, Sir; had come late into life, and had a mighty unpliable understanding.
' Carte s Life of tlic Dnkc of Ormond is considered as a book of authority; but it is ill-written. The matter is diffused in too many words; there is no animation, no compression, no vigour. Two good volumes in duodecimo might be made out of the two in folio2.'
Talking of our confinement here, I observed, that our discontent and impatience could not be considered as very unreasonable ; for that we were just in the state of which Seneca complains so grievously, while in exile in Corsica3.
1 ' Cuper's Gardens, near the south bank of the Thames, opposite to Somerset House. The gardens were illuminated, and the company entertained by a band of music and fireworks; but this, with other places of the same kind, has been lately discontinued by an act that has reduced the number of these scats of luxury and dissipation.' Dodsley's London and its Jim/irons, cd. 1761, ii. 209. The Act was the 251!) George II, for 'preventing robberies and regulating places of public entertainment.' Parl. Il/'st. xiv. 1234.
a ' Mr. Johnson,' according to Mr. Langton,' used to laugh at a passage in Carte's Life of the Duke of Onnond, where he gravely observes " that he was always in full dress when he went to court; too many being in the practice of going thither with double lapclls." ' ftoswclli-ana, p. 274. The following is the passage :—' No severity of weather or condition of health served him for a reason of not observing that decorum of dress which he thought a point of respect to persons and places. In winter time people were allowed to conic to court with double-breasted coats, a sort of undress. The duke would never take advantage of that indulgence ; but let it be never so cold, he always came in his proper habit, and indeed the king himself always did the same, though too many neglected his example to make use of the liberty he was pleased to allow.' Carte's Life of Ormond, iv. 693. See ante, i. 49. It was originally published in three volumes folio in
1735-6-3 Seneca's two epigrams on Corsica arc quoted in Boswell's Corsica,
V.—22                                                                 ' Yes,confutedin the largeness of the train of fire it emits, the solemnity of its motion (which should be rather slow at first, but augmenting as it rises), the straightness of its flight, and the height to which it ascends.'
